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The  Refugees 


The  great  natural  disasters  of  1953— the  flooding  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  earthquakes  in  the  Greek  islands— focussed  public 
attention  upon  the  plight  of  those  persons  who  had  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  flee  to  safe  ground.  In  the  widest  sense,  and  fortunately 
for  a short  time  only,  they  became  refugees. 

The  havoc  created  by  man-made  upheavals— wars,  international 
suspicion,  fear  and  persecution— is  more  lasting  in  its  effects.  When 
we  speak  of  “the  refugees,”  we  generally  mean  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  not  only  their  homes  and  the  villages  and  towns 
of  their  birth,  but  more— their  countries.  By  definition,  a refugee  is 
an  expatriate.  To  avoid  persecution,  he  has  forsaken  the  entire 
background  of  his  life  and  has  sought  sanctuary  in  another  country. 
He  has  renounced  the  protection  of  his  own  government  in  return 
for  asylum  and  renewed  hope  elsewhere. 

Political  refugees  have  one  great  characteristic  in  common— a 
hatred  of  tyranny  and  a love  of  freedom. 

“Whenever  I meet  a refugee,”  said  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  in  a speech  in  August  1953,  “I  try  never 
to  forget  that  while  I can  only  speak  about  freedom,  he  has  sacrificed 
all  his  possessions  and  all  his  certainties  for  freedom’s  sake.” 

To  run  your  eyes  over  a list  of  the  groups  of  refugees  in  the  world 
is  rather  like  surveying  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century;  it  reveals 
the  extent  to  which  wars  and  political  changes  have  made  their  im- 
pact on  the  daily  lives  of  millions  of  ordinary  people. 

There  are  the  Armenian  refugees  from  the  old  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  White  Russians  who  emigrated  after  the  1917  Revolution,  the 
Spanish  Republicans  who  fled  over  the  Pyrenees  to  France  in  1939, 
and  the  Germans  and  Austrians— particularly  Jews— who  escaped 
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from  persecution  by  Hitler.  There  are  the  war-time  displaced  per- 
sons and,  subsequently,  the  German  minorities  who  have  been 
expelled  from  surrounding  countries,  those  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Baltic 
States,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  other  lands,  who  have  sought 
and  are  seeking  asylum  because  of  new  regimes  in  their  homelands. 
In  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  we  find  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  the 
Hindus  and  Moslems  in  the  sub-continent  of  India,  the  Chinese 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Korean  civilians. 

Refugees  are  scattered  over  the  five  continents,  singly  and  in 
groups.  Fortunately,  not  all  of  them  find  themselves  without  the 
protection  of  a government  they  can  call  their  own.  In  Pakistan  and 
India,  the  millions  of  refugees  on  both  sides  are  considered  as 
nationals.  Turkey  gives  to  the  more  than  150,000  people  of  Turkish 
ethnic  origin  expelled  from  Bulgaria  rights  equal  to  those  of  its 
citizens.  The  Finnish  refugees  from  Karelo  are  in  a similar  position. 
The  Government  of  Western  Germany  has  accepted  as  its  own 
nationals  the  German  minorities,  numbering  nearly  10  million, 
expelled  from  territories  where  they  had  been  living  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  is  also  accepting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans 
crossing  from  the  East  into  the  Western  zones.  These  governments 
not  only  give  legal  rights  to  their  refugees  but  they  take  practical 
measures  for  their  rehabilitation. 

Other  refugees  are  looked  after  by  the  United  Nations.  In  Korea, 
the  civilian  refugees  are  given  aid  through  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency.  For  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  has  been  created. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  extends 
international  protection  to  nearly  two  million  refugees  in  the  world. 
These  are,  according  to  the  Statute,  refugees  who  were  protected  by 
previous  international  refugee  organizations  and  any  person  “who  is 
outside  the  country  of  his  nationality,  or  if  he  has  no  nationality,  the 
country  of  his  former  habitual  residence,  because  he  has  or  had 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  by  reason  of  his  race,  religion, 
nationality  or  political  opinion  and  is  unable  or,  because  of  such 
fear,  is  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  country  of 
his  nationality  . . .” 
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Not  every  single  refugee  within  the  High  Commissioner’s  mandate 
is  still  living  in  distressing  circumstances;  many  have  found  a place 
in  society.  But  approximately  half  a million  refugees  within  the 
mandate  have  not  yet  been  able  to  re-establish  themselves.  And  new 
refugees  continue  to  arrive  every  day. 


International  Help 

When  the  great  changes  after  World  War  I caused  many  thou- 
sands to  leave  their  countries  of  origin,  the  international  community 
recognized  that  the  victims  of  political,  religious  or  racial  persecu- 
tion, seeking  asylum  in  foreign  lands,  needed  special  measures  of 
protection.  It  was  felt  that  an  international  body  would  be  best 
qualified  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  refugees. 

In  1921,  an  Office  of  a High  Commissioner  was  established, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fridjof  Nansen.  Later,  in  1930,  a change 
in  organization  resulted  in  the  duties  of  legal  and  political  protection 
passing  to  the  League  of  Nations  Secretariat.  With  the  advent  of 
Hitler  to  power  and  the  exodus  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  Ger- 
many, a special  office  with,  at  its  head,  a High  Commissioner,  was 
created  to  deal  with  this  problem.  In  January  1939,  the  Office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  for  All  Refugees  was  established  under 
League  of  Nations  protection  with  Sir  Herbert  Emerson  at  its  head. 

Events  in  the  inter-war  period  led  to  the  establishment  also  of  an 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees.  Sir  Herbert  assumed 
the  post  of  Director  in  Eebruary  1939,  in  addition  to  his  responsi- 
bilities as  High  Commissioner.  The  Committee’s  main  task  was  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  refugees. 

World  War  II  caused  such  tremendous  upheavals  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe  that  the  Allied  nations  found  it  necessary  to  set 
up  an  emergency  organization  for  the  repatriation  of  the  millions 
who  had  been  displaced  through  events  of  war  or  occupation 
policies.  Immediately  the  opportunity  arose,  in  fact  as  soon  as  a 
territory  was  liberated,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  (UNRRA),  the  newly  constituted  organization,  and 
the  Allied  armies  applied  themselves  to  facilitating  the  return  home 
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The  International  Refugee  Organization  resettled  nearly  2 million  persons 
daring  the  fifty-five  months  of  its  existence.  To  those  persons  still  homeless, 
the  High  Commissioner's  Office  extends  international  protection  and  seeks 
permanent  solutions  for  their  problem.  Refugees  remain  a tragic  reminder 
of  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II. 


of  the  millions  of  slave  laborers  and  the  populations  of  the  concen 
tration  camps.  By  the  end  of  1946,  approximately  7 millions  had 
been  repatriated,  but  there  were  still  an  estimated  1,600,000  persons, 
many  of  whom  refused  to  go  back  because  of  the  changed  social 
and  political  conditions  in  their  home  countries.  This  created  an 
entirely  new  problem.  Repatriation  not  being  acceptable  to  all 
displaced  persons,  resettlement  had  to  be  considered.  At  this  stage, 
it  was  decided  to  establish  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
with  emphasis  on  resettlement  overseas. 

IRO  continued  the  work  of  UNRRA,  in  that  it  provided  for 
repatriation,  care  and  maintenance,  and  medical  attention,  to 
which  it  added  resettlement,  vocational  training  and  language 
courses  for  emigrants.  In  its  four  years  of  operations,  from  1948  to 
1952,  IRO  moved  more  than  one  million  refugees  to  new  homes 
overseas  and  repatriated  75,000. 

When  the  decision  was  taken  at  the  end  of  1950  to  bring  the  IRO 
operations  to  a close,  many  governments  believed  that  the  number 
of  persons  eligible  for  migration  was  now  so  small  that  the  existence 
of  so  complex  and  costly  an  organization  was  no  longer  warranted. 
In  their  opinion  the  time  had  also  come  for  transferring  to  govern- 
ments the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  refugees  on  their 
territory. 

A High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  begin  duties  on  January  1,  1951. 
He  was  to  take  over  from  IRO  all  the  functions  of  “international 
protection,”  including  legal  and  political  protection,  which  had  run 
like  a continuous  thread  through  League  and  United  Nations  refugee 
policies  since  1921.  This  concept  of  “international  protection”  was 
intentionally  given  a much  wider  significance  than  that  of  “legal  and 
political  protection”  as  it  included  all  activities  to  promote  the  per- 
manent solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  The  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  was  not  expected  to  carry  out  operations  itself,  but 
was  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  all  existing  United  Nations  agencies, 
intergovernmental  organizations,  voluntary  agencies  and  govern- 
ments. 

While  IRO  was  withdrawing  from  the  field— rather  more  than 
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a year  after  the  creation  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  Office— an 
intergovernmental  organization  outside  the  United  Nations  was 
established  to  deal  with  the  specific  problem  of  surplus  population 
in  Europe.  This  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion (ICEM)  has  been  given  as  one  of  its  tasks  the  organization  of 
the  movement  overseas  of  refugees  eligible  for  migration. 

.^ligration 

ICEM  and  the  UNHCR  co-operate  closely  in  matters  of  refugee 
resettlement.  There  are  frequent  consultations  among  the  two 
organizations,  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  governments  regarding 
general  emigration  policy  affecting  refugees  within  the  High  Com- 
missioner’s mandate. 

The  problem  is  a difficult  one.  Conditions  at  present  are  not 
favorable  to  large-scale  movements.  Many  of  the  countries  of  immi- 
gration which  used  to  accept  great  numbers  of  refugees  during  the 
lifetime  of  IRO  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  the  intake  of  new 
populations  because  of  economic  reasons.  Some  countries  have 
reduced  their  programs  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent;  others  have 
virtually  closed  their  doors  to  new  arrivals.  New  opportunities  could 
be  created  by  opening  up  virgin  territories  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  This  question  has  been  carefully  studied,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  finding  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  from  Europe. 
Several  concrete  plans  have  been  drafted  and  some  limited  projects 
have  been  undertaken  with  some  measure  of  success.  The  full  im- 
plementation of  these  plans  will,  however,  require  large-scale 
investment  and  an  international  acceptance  of  a program  of  action 
on  an  ambitious  scale.  Until  this  happens,  the  situation  is  likely  to 
remain  a difficult  one. 

In  considering  the  opportunities  still  open  to  refugees,  one  has  to 
remember  that  many  requirements  have  to  be  fulfilled  before  refu- 
gees can  qualify  for  an  entry  permit.  For  emigration  purposes  it  is 
virtually  essential  to  be  below  the  age  of  45,  to  have  a high  standard 
of  physical  fitness  and  to  fulfill  the  labor  requirements  of  the  new 
country.  Many  are  the  persons  who  unselfishly  refuse  the  opportunity 
of  a fresh  start  in  life  in  order  not  to  leave  alone  an  aged  parent  or 
a sick  child.  Yet,  to  most  refugees,  resettlement  appears  as  the  most 
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desirable  solution.  In  many  cases,  it  is  the  only  one.  Social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  Far  and  the  Middle  East  mitigate  against 
the  economic  absorption  of  European  refugees.  Most  groups  in  these 
regions  are  living  in  primitive  conditions  and  often  need  outside 
material  assistance  for  the  bare  essentials  of  life.  In  Italy,  Trieste 
and  Greece,  chances  for  the  refugees  finding  permanent  local  em- 
ployment are  practically  nonexistent.  Migration  from  these  areas 
offers  the  only  alternative  to  charity. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  combined  efforts  of  UNHCR,  ICEM 
and  the  voluntary  agencies,  resettlement  of  refugees  might,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  have  practically  come  to  an  end.  Approaches 
at  governmental  level,  to  which  are  added  the  activities  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  to  interest  local  communities  and  individuals  in 
sponsoring  refugee  families,  have  done  much  to  maintain  the  present 
movement.  Resettlement  from  certain  areas  has  even  been  increased. 
From  China,  where  15,000  European  refugees  are  awaiting  their 
movement  to  new  lands,  the  evacuation  has  been  stepped  up  from 
878  between  February  1 and  December  31,  1952,  to  more  than 
2,000  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1953,  with  4,000  other  refugees 
being  in  possession  of,  or  having  promises  for,  visas.  The  Joint 
UNHCR/ICEM  Office  in  Hong  Kong  is  responsible  for  this 
program. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  has  also 
allocated  $155,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation  Grant  for  Refugees 
{see  page  17)  to  a number  of  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  finding 
sponsors  in  Latin  America,  Australia,  and  Canada.  Grants  from  the 
same  source  are  being  used  to  promote  vocational  training  programs 
preparing  refugees  for  employment  in  overseas  countries. 


The  Legal  Status  of  Refugees 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  confronting  a refugee,  and  one  that  is 
apt  to  recur  throughout  his  lifetime  or  until  he  acquires  new  citizen- 
ship, unless  special  measures  are  taken  to  safeguard  his  interests,  is 
his  legal  position  as  a de  jure  or  a de  facto  stateless  person  in 
the  country  of  asylum. 
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Particularly  tragic,  because  they  are  umvanted,  are  the  physically  disabled. 
This  blind  refugee  is  being  interviewed  for  resettlement  in  Norway. 


International  law  does  not,  as  yet,  confer  upon  every  refugee  the 
right  to  asylum,  employment,  social  security  benefits,  or  a passport. 
In  many  countries,  however,  it  is  a tradition  to  offer  asylum.  Certain 
provisions  in  their  national  legislation  take  into  account  the  special 
position  of  refugees.  The  international  bodies,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  High  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen  until  the  present  day,  have  done  much  to  create  an  inter- 
national practice  of  legal  and  political  protection  to  refugees  based 
on  specific  agreements  and  conventions. 

The  Coiiventi(»ii  on  Refugees 

A decisive  step  was  taken  in  1951  to  codify,  in  international  law, 
the  legal  status  of  refugees.  During  a meeting  in  Geneva,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  terms  of  the  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees.  This  Convention  has  since  been  signed  by 
twenty  countries  and  ratified  by  five;  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Liech- 
tenstein, Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  Vatican,  Yugoslavia;  ratifications;  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Germany,  Luxembourg,  Norway.  It  will  become 
part  of  international  law  ninety  days  after  the  sixth  ratification.  It 
is  already  in  force  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This  Con- 
vention enunciates  certain  basic  requirements  for  average  standards 
of  social,  legal  and  economic  treatment,  equating  refugees  with 
nationals  in  many  respects  and  establishing  the  principle  that  they 
should  at  least  be  granted  treatment  not  less  favorable  than  that 
accorded  to  foreigners  generally. 

Since  the  Convention  came  into  being,  several  governments  have 
taken  steps  to  bring  their  legislation  into  line  with  its  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

In  France,  the  Office  for  the  Protection  of  Refugees  and  Stateless 
Persons  was  created  by  the  law  of  July  25,  1952.  It  issues  all  docu- 
ments required  for  the  performance  of  acts  of  civil  life  or  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  granted  by  national  legislation  and  inter- 
national agreements. 

Refugees  in  France  benefit  from  the  national  provisions  for  pub- 
lic assistance  and  social  security;  special  legislation  covers  the  right 
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for  all  foreigners.  In  practice,  permission  is  freely  given  particularly 
for  those  salaried  occupations  suffering  from  labor  shortage. 

Access  to  the  labor  market  in  Belgium  is  subject  to  general  regu- 
lations applying  to  all  aliens.  Nevertheless,  the  right  to  employment 
is  liberally  granted  to  refugees  and  is  automatically  granted  to  refu- 
gees who  have  completed  three  years’  residence,  or  have  married  a 
Belgian  citizen,  or  who  have  one  or  more  children.  In  matters  of 
public  assistance,  social  security  and  education,  bona  fide  refugees 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  Belgian  citizens. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Austria  since  1945,  as  in  Germany,  re- 
sponsibility for  alien  refugees  was  originally  reserved  to  the  Allied 
powers,  but  there  has  been  a gradual  delegation  of  jurisdiction  by 
the  British,  French  and  United  States  authorities.  Since  January 
30,  1952,  the  Volksdeutsche  refugees  no  longer  need  apply  for  a 
work  permit,  but  the  Austrian  Government  has  not  yet  found  it 
possible  to  relax  this  regulation  in  respect  of  non-German-speaking 
refugees. 

Work  permits  are  not  generally  granted  to  refugees  in  Italy,  owing 
to  the  extent  of  “permanent”  unemployment,  recently  estimated  as 
affecting  between  1,300,000  and  1,400,000  persons,  but  care  and 
maintenance  are  being  provided  for  the  4,000  refugees  living  in 
camps. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  is  generally  considered  as  a coun- 
try of  emigration  rather  than  of  immigration,  it  has  admitted  260,000 
refugees  who  have  been  given  all  the  rights  and  the  legal  status  given 
to  foreign  residents.  The  refugee  enjoys,  in  principle,  the  same  social, 
economic  and  legal  rights  as  British  subjects  save  for  electoral  rights 
and  access  to  certain  professions. 

The  situation  is  very  satisfactory  in  Scandinavia,  where  many 
thousands  of  refugees  have  found  asylum,  including  a number  of 
physically  handicapped  and  elderly  people. 

The  right  to  residence  and  work,  not  always  freely  granted  else- 
where, is  implicit  in  the  admittance  of  refugees  as  permanent  immi- 
grants. 

In  Argentina,  for  example,  there  are  no  general  limitations  on 
the  employment  of  refugees,  and,  in  principle,  social  legislation  does 
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not  differentiate  between  citizens  and  aliens.  Refugees  who  enter 
Australia  under  Government-sponsored  programs  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  contracted  occupation  for  two  years,  after  which 
they  are  free  to  work  as  they  wish;  aliens  enjoy  virtual  equality  with 
Australian  citizens  in  respect  of  social  security  (except  old-age  pen- 
sions), wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  immigration.  Although  legislation  imposes  many  conditions 
before  entry  visas  can  be  granted,  the  number  of  refugees  admitted 
to  the  United  States  continues  to  be  the  largest  of  all  countries  of 
settlement  overseas.  Refugees  are  granted  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  other  immigrants,  and  conditions  generally  are  most  favor- 
able to  their  assimilation. 


The  Office  of  the  United  Nations 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

The  continuing  task  of  the  High  Commissioner  is  the  provision 
of  international  protection.  The  work  is  of  a humanitarian  nature 
and  it  aims  at  improving  the  status  of  refugees  in  national  as  well 
as  in  international  law.  It  involves  the  promotion  of  measures  which 
would  serve  that  purpose,  in  addition  to  holding  a watching  brief 
when  legislative  or  administrative  action  affecting  the  interests  of 
refugees  is  contemplated  anywhere  in  the  world.  To  this  end  there 
is  close  liaison  with  various  international  bodies  such  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  the  International  Law  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  Europe,  and  with  individual  governments. 

To  maintain  the  closest  touch  with  the  governments  which  have 
large  refugee  populations,  the  High  Commissioner  has  established 
Branch  Offices  in  several  European  countries,  in  North  and  South 
America,  and,  in  conjunction  with  ICEM,  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  nature  of  the  work  varies  considerably  from  country  to  coun- 
try. In  one,  it  may  be  concerned  mainly  with  questions  of  the  legal 
position  of  individual  refugees;  in  others,  assisting  national  authori- 
ties in  all  questions  of  eligibility  and  status;  it  may  include  main- 
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taining  a watching  brief  on  relevant  legislation;  a great  deal  of  time 
may  have  to  be  spent  in  promoting  the  issue  of  visas  for  intending 
emigrants,  or  in  supporting  by  official  action  the  efforts  of  the  pri- 
vate organizations  engaged  on  resettlement  work. 

Altogether  there  are  1 1 diplomatically  accredited  representatives 
—in  Austria,  Belgium  (for  the  Benelux  countries),  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Colombia  (for  Latin  America),  England  (for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth),  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Bangkok  (for  South-East  Asia)  and  in  Hong  Kong  (for  China) . 

Although  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  staff  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  groups  and  categories  of  refugees,  it  frequently  happens 
that  individuals  in  great  need  apply  for  United  Nations  protection. 
Thousands  of  letters  are  in  fact  received,  at  Headquarters  and  in 
the  Branch  Offices,  from  refugees  all  over  the  world  appealing  for 
help  or  an  intervention.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  arise. 

A short  while  ago,  a letter  was  received  from  a Mr.  Ludovnic, 
saying  that  for  four  years  he  had  been  on  board  a Panamanian  ship, 
unable  to  land  anywhere.  He  appealed  to  the  High  Commissioner  to 
help  him  find  a country  that  would  grant  him  asylum.  His  story  was 
simple  enough : 

When  he  and  his  wife  and  small  daughter  escaped  from  their 
own  country  and  arrived  in  Germany  in  1949,  they  had  great  hopes 
of  emigrating.  Unfortunately,  a medical  examination  revealed  a 
shadow  on  Mr.  Ludovnic’s  lung  and  this  rendered  him  ineligible  for 
an  entry  permit.  Not  wishing  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a refugee 
camp,  he  joined  a Panamanian  ship  as  wireless  operator  and  his 
wife  went  as  cook.  From  1949  until  1953,  when  they  wrote  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner,  the  Ludovnics  were  on  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  unable  to  set  foot  ashore  or  join  their  daughter, 
now  at  school  in  England  (where  she  had  been  permitted  to  land 
owing  to  illness)  as  they  had  no  valid  travel  documents. 

Action  was'  taken  by  the  Office  in  Geneva  and,  although  at  first 
sight  it  seemed  a hopeless  case  (immigration  laws  were  never  de- 
signed for  such  unusual  circumstances),  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
Office  and  the  understanding  of  a government  enabled  the  Ludov- 
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nics  to  establish  a home  in  England  and  be  reunited  with  their 
daughter. 

Of  the  two  million  refugees  at  present  within  the  High  Commis- 
sioner’s mandate,  more  than  100,000  are  still  in  camps  and  500,000 
have  not  yet  found  a solution  to  their  problems.  The  questions  must 
be  asked:  How  many  will  there  be  next  year?  And  the  year  after, 
and  in  ten  years’  time?  And  what  must  be  done  now? 

There  are  three  possible  solutions:  repatriation,  resettlement  and 
integration.  The  first  attracts  only  a few.  Most  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons who  wanted  to  return  home  went  during  UNRRA  and  IRO 
days.  Few  of  those  who  remain,  and  fewer  still  of  the  new  arrivals, 
desire  to  return  to  conditions  which  caused  them  to  leave  their  own 
countries  in  the  first  instance. 

Resettlement  overseas  is  the  solution  desired  by  most;  unfortu- 
nately, not  everyone  qualifies.  Limited  immigration  programs  on 
the  one  hand  and  labor,  health,  family  and  age  restrictions  on  the 
other,  severely  reduce  opportunities. 

Integration  into  the  economic  life  of  the  country  of  asylum,  where- 
ever  that  is  possible,  must  therefore  be  energetically  promoted. 
Projects  undertaken  in  Germany,  Austria  and,  to  a limited  extent, 
in  Greece,  indicate  that  with  proper  help  many  of  the  500,000  refu- 
gees still  unsettled  could  be  established  locally  as  self-supporting 
citizens. 

In  Germany,  a special  bank  for  foreign  refugees  with  a capital 
of  8 million  DM  has,  through  September  1953,  given  loans  to  605 
applicants  for  a total  amount  of  3,100,000  DM.  With  these  loans 
refugees  have  established  themselves  in  the  professions,  in  business 
or  in  industry,  often  offering  employment  to  other  refugees.  The 
Federal  Government  also  devoted  2 million  DM  to  housing  projects. 

In  Austria,  10  million  schillings  from  Mutual  Security  Agency 
counterpart  funds  were  released  to  settle  260  families  in  agriculture. 

The  Ford  Foundation  Grant 

A grant  of  $2,900,000  from  the  trustees  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  enabled  the  High  Commissioner  and  voluntary  agencies  to 
initiate  new  methods  or  amplify  existing  schemes  “in  the  field  of 
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social  assimilation  of  refugee  families  within  European  communi- 
ties.” 

Six  voluntary  agencies  were  named  in  the  terms  of  the  grant: 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  They  were  to  carry  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  program  with  the  help  of  their  associated 
national  agencies.  The  High  Commissioner  was  invited  to  be  ad- 
ministrator, selecting  the  projects  and  making  the  allocations.  The 
Ford  Foundation  trustees  expressly  desired  that  in  the  projects 
financed  from  the  grant,  no  distinction  was  to  be  made  between 
groups  and  categories  of  refugees;  consequently,  refugees  outside 
the  United  Nations  mandate  have  been  included  in  the  program. 

Roughly  280,000  refugees  have  benefited  directly  from  the  proj- 
ects sponsored,  encouraged  and  wholly  or  partly  financed  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  In  some  cases,  the  refugees  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  themselves  permanently  on  the  lands;  in 
others,  they  were  given  housing  near  employment  centres;  young 
persons  were  offered  scholarships  or  apprenticeships;  community 
centres  and  hostels  were  created  to  promote  social  integration,  and 
counselling  centres  were  set  up  to  advise  newly-arrived  refugees.  In 
overseas  countries,  certain  voluntary  agencies  were  enabled  to  am- 
plify their  “individual  sponsorship”  scheme,  whereby  religious  com- 
munities and  persons  are  encouraged  to  interest  themselves  in  refu- 
gee families  and  to  guarantee  that  they  will  look  after  the  refugees 
upon  their  arrival,  providing  them  with  housing  and  employment. 
Thousands  who  otherwise  could  never  have  emigrated  will  now 
receive  entry  permits  for  Latin  American  countries,  Australia,  and 
Canada. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  “demonstration  projects”  in  every 
country  is  closely  related  to  the  general  policy  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner in  those  areas. 

One  project  in  Germany  is  the  semi-permanent  housing  settle- 
ment for  56  German  and  foreign  refugee  families,  at  Wolfach,  which 
was  opened  in  August  1953.  Forty  thousand  dollars  allocated  from 
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A colony  of  some  200  refugees  is  being  settled  in  a unique  low-cost  housing 
settlement  at  Wolfach  in  the  Black  Forest,  near  Stuttgart.  The  picture  shows 
the  refugees  themselves  working  on  the  construction  of  their  new  homes. 


the  Ford  Foundation  grant  for  refugees  built  the  colony  and  enabled 
these  refugees  to  accept  employment  in  the  industries  in  the  nearby 
town.  Altogether,  224  persons  have  been  accommodated— persons 
who,  but  for  this  project,  might  still  have  been  in  a refugee  camp.  The 
housing  units  can  be  turned  into  larger,  permanent  buildings  with- 
out expensive  alterations,  when  their  occupants  have  prospered. 

In  Austria,  where  the  agrarian  sector  has  been  suffering  for  years 
from  a “drift  from  the  land,”  great  attention  is  given  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  refugees  on  derelict  farms.  One  project  costing  $13,235  con- 
cerns the  rehabilitation  of  thirty  selected  refugee  families  who  have 
been  settled  on  abandoned  farms  in  Lower  Austria,  stocked  and  re- 
paired by  the  voluntary  agencies.  The  money  put  into  this  project 
will  be  repaid  by  the  refugees  in  the  form  of  instalments.  When  suf- 
ficient money  has  been  returned,  more  farms  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  refugee  families. 

Employment  for  the  young  refugees,  whether  in  trades  or  agricul- 
ture or  industry,  is  conditioned  by  their  vocational  skills.  Several 
projects  in  Germany,  Austria  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  concern 
the  extension  of  existing  training  facilities  to  include  refugee  youth. 
Girls  are  given  courses  in  nursing  and  domestic  science;  boys,  train- 
ing in  handicrafts  or  agriculture,  in  the  ordinary  national  vocational 
training  schools.  Some  projects  enable  apprentices  and  students  to 
be  boarded  with  families  in  the  towns  where  they  are  being  trained. 

Many  refugees  are  also  being  helped  through  individual  loans  to 
start  up  as  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  independent  tradesmen  or 
craftsmen. 

In  Trieste,  where  practically  no  opportunities  exist  for  refugees 
to  establish  themselves  locally,  all  efforts  are  being  devoted  to  emi- 
gration. Vocational  training  is  designed  to  prepare  the  potential 
migrants  for  trades  in  which  openings  are  known  to  exist  in  over- 
seas countries. 

A social  worker,  reporting  on  the  effect  of  a vocational  training 
project  in  Trieste,  quoted  the  following  case:  After  resisting  attempts 
to  “collectivize”  his  small  farm,  Alexander  Shales  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge,  with  his  family,  in  Trieste.  There  he  attended  a voca- 
tional training  school,  which  had  been  extended  with  a grant  of 
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$12,046  from  the  Fund,  and  learned  carpentry.  This  trade  enabled 
him  to  be  accepted  for  emigration,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  now  live  in  Montreal,  where  he  works  in  a modern  furni- 
ture factory. 

The  practical  value  of  the  $2,900,000  grant  has  been  enhanced 
not  only  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  spent,  but  also  by  the 
“matching  contribution,”  amounting  to  more  than  $7,500,000, 
donated  by  the  voluntary  agencies,  governments,  local  authorities 
and  by  the  refugees  themselves  in  the  form  of  free  labor. 

In  addition  to  being  of  direct  help  to  thousands  of  refugees,  the 
Ford  Foundation  projects  have  shown  to  the  world  what  social 
workers  have  always  known,  namely,  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  refugees  are  people  who  wish  to  work,  are  capable  of  working, 
and  do  work,  when  they  are  given  the  opportunity. 

The  problems  of  the  aged,  infirm  and  sick  refugees  require  spe- 
cial action.  In  the  case  of  the  physically  handicapped  or  the  ailing, 
occupational  therapy  followed  by  careful  placing  in  selected  com- 
munities frequently  offers  satisfactory  solutions.  For  the  perma- 
nently incapacitated  and  the  aged,  hospitality  in  homes  and  institu- 
tions is  sought.  The  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  is  constantly 
in  touch  with  governments  and  voluntary  bodies  in  order  to  find 
settlement  opportunities  for  the  difficult  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  an  initial  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  caring 
for  a disabled  or  elderly  refugee,  for  which  funds  are  drawn  from  the 
United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

The  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund,  called  UNREF, 
was  created  in  1952  after  the  General  Assembly  gave  permission  to 
the  High  Commissioner  to  make  appeals  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  governments,  private  organizations  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  funds  received  are  being  used  to  give  emergency  assistance 
to  the  most  needy  groups  within  the  mandate.  Many  of  the  European 
refugees  in  China,  all  of  whom  are  virtually  unemployed,  are  pro- 
vided with  care  and  maintenance  by  the  High  Commissioner  from 
UNREF.  Aid  is  also  being  given  to  destitute  and  near  destitute 
refugees  in  countries  where  the  unfavorable  economic  surroundings 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  help  themselves.  This  is  particularly 
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the  case  in  areas  in  the  Middle  East,  Turkey  and  Greece.  Assistance 
is  also  given  to  particularly  deserving  cases  in  Europe. 

The  money  is  spent  in  varying  ways.  A typical  UNR£F  grant  is 
that  of  $10,000  for  supplying  clothing  and  supplementary  food  to 
tubercular  refugees  in  Trieste.  Another  project  has  been  a grant 
towards  the  cost  of  artificial  limbs  for  100  disabled  refugees  in 
greatest  need.  Children  have  been  helped  to  spend  a short  time  in 
holiday  camps,  beds  have  been  provided  in  hostels,  and  $70,000 
went  to  place  227  aged  refugees  from  China.  Others  have  been 
given  small  comforts  like  underwear  and  blankets.  The  UNREF 
funds  have  made  it  possible  to  place  over  two  hundred  aged  refugees 
in  homes  for  old  people.  There  are  many  more  demands  upon 
UNREF  than  can  be  met;  the  moneys  are  virtually  pledged  before 
they  are  received. 

The  operational  side  of  the  UNREF  projects  is  normally  handled 
by  the  voluntary  agencies,  except  in  Shanghai  where  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  thousands  of  refugees  of 
European  origin  has  devolved  upon  UNHCR. 

With  care  and  maintenance  expenses  in  Shanghai  running  at  the 
rate  of  $400,000  a year  and  with  all  the  other  urgent  calls  upon  the 
Fund,  the  financial  position  is  as  desperate  today  as  it  was  in  1952. 


Co-ordination  of  Efforts 

When  the  General  Assembly  directed  the  High  Commissioner,  in 
the  Statute  of  his  Office,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  refugees  fall- 
ing within  the  competence  of  his  Office  by  promoting,  assisting  and 
co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  other  organizations  whose  activities 
brought  them  in  touch  with  the  same  problems,  it  was  establishing  the 
principle  that  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  should  not  engage 
in  direct  operational  activities  but  should  call  on  all  existing  agen- 
cies to  combine  their  efforts. 

Contact  with  governments  at  the  international  level  takes  place 
in  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  when  refugee  problems  and  UNHCR  reports  are  discussed 
and  policy  is  formulated.  Fifteen  countries  are  members  of  the 
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Children  are  a high  proportion  of  the  refugees,  many  of  them  having  been 
born  to  refugee  families.  International  protection,  in  the  form  of  birth  certi- 
ficates and  travel  papers,  is  especially  important  to  children. 


United  Nations  High  Commissioner’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees. In  the  past,  they  have  met  once  a year,  but  a session  may  be 
held  any  time  to  discuss  questions  on  which  the  High  Commissioner 
wishes  to  obtain  international  advice.  The  Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  France,  Holy  See,  Israel,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Venezuela,  includes 
governments  not  represented  in  the  United  Nations,  but  which  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

The  presence  of  representatives  in  ten  different  countries  facili- 
tates the  day-to-day  contacts  with  governments  and  the  national 
voluntary  agencies.  It  makes  possible  the  planning  and  execution  of 
schemes  which  require  simultaneous  and  co-ordinated  action  in  a 
number  of  countries.  The  High  Commissioner  also  maintains  close 
relations  with  the  Council  of  Europe,  to  which  he  regularly  sends 
reports  of  his  activities,  and  with  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  high  degree  of  co-operation 
between  the  Migration  Committee  (ICEM)  and  UNHCR  and  of 
some  of  the  results  thereby  achieved.  There  are  close  links,  also, 
with  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national bodies.  A medical  specialist  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion made  a study  of  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  refugee  camps 
in  Trieste,  in  1951,  at  the  request  of  the  High  Commissioner  and 
his  detailed  recommendations  were  followed  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government  with  encouraging  results.  The  Director-General  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  has  been  equally  willing  to  put 
the  experience  of  his  office  at  the  disposal  of  refugees,  particularly 
in  advice  on  manpower,  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  sea 
voyages  by  migrants,  and  by  the  provision  of  monographs  on  na- 
tional immigration  legislation.  The  Director-General  himself  has 
accepted  the  post  of  Honorary  Adviser  to  the  Ford  Foundation 
Grant,  in  matters  of  youth  service  and  vocational  training.  Advice 
and  services  are  frequently  sought  from  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  and  the  International  Bank  on  technical  matters. 
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In  1953,  as  a result  of  consultations  between  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  UNHCR,  several  thousand  tons  of  clothing, 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  flood  victims  in  the  Netherlands  for  whom 
they  were  originally  collected,  were  made  available  for  distribution 
to  refugees  all  over  the  world. 

The  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  act  in  concert  at  all  levels  and 
the  refugee  services  of  the  former  are  in  many  ways  the  operational 
arm  of  the  latter.  The  Standing  Conference  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
Working  for  Refugees,  the  great  international  charities,  and  their 
affiliated  national  associations,  have  all  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  combination  of  endeavor.  Mr.  Elfan  Rees,  a leading  member 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  often  spokesman  for  the 
Standing  Conference  of  Voluntary  Agencies,  wrote  in  “The  Refugee 
and  the  United  Nations,”  published  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  in  their  “International  Conciliation”  series: 
“Given  adequate  opportunities  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
by  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  more 
separate  activities  there  are  for  him  to  co-ordinate,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  refugees.” 
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